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INTRODUCTION 


The fall of the Soviet bloc at the end of the twentieth century witnessed a 
renewed mobilization of activists who believed in a form of decentralized, 
nonstatist socialism more popularly known as anarchism. In the two decades 
since the fall of the Berlin Wall, anarchist groups arose as part of a larger 
coalition of antiglobalization activists who supported local initiatives in the 
face of what they saw as the juggernaut of global capitalism’s spread around 
the world. To many anarchists, the World Trade Organization, the World 
Bank, and similar international bodies represented the unchecked wave of 
financial and industrial capitalist violence being waged against the global 
poor. At times, anarchists themselves resorted to violence against property 
in attempts to attract attention to their message and cause, such as occurred 
during the 1999 WTO meeting in Seattle, Washington. 

Emergence of an antigovernment, anticapitalist anarchism was nothing 
new. Rather, in many ways it replicated anarchist movements during the hey- 
day of global capitalist expansion from the late 1800s to the early 1900s. 
At that time, international capitalism expanded into Latin American and 
Caribbean mines, ports, factories, and fields. Anarchists challenged industri- 
alists and what anarchists saw as the industrialists’ allies in both the govern- 
ment and the Church. Anarchists envisioned and portrayed their struggle as 
one of freedom and equality against an unholy trinity of Church, capital, and 
state. As a result, throughout Latin America and the Caribbean, anarchists 
led labor movements, helped to coordinate strike activities, created counter- 
cultural initiatives in health care and education for working people, created 
literary and dramatic events, and — at times — engaged in violence. 

Throughout history, the opponents of global anarchism did their best to 
portray these leftwing radicals as godless purveyors of destruction. They were 
loners out to unmake civilization by destroying religious institutions, kill- 
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ing prominent businessmen, and blowing up symbols of the state — symbols 
in both marble and flesh. The portrayal has been effective through today as 
popular perception still imagines the anarchist as a rather dastardly comic fig- 
ure with his dark overcoat and little black bombs. The image emphasizes the 
anarchist use of physical violence and destruction above the anarchist politi- 
cal goals of liberation and creating a new egalitarian society. Those seeking a 
more favorable view of anarchism often go to the opposite extreme in describ- 
ing anarchists. Students and followers of anarchism have generally down- 
played anarchist uses of physical violence. Instead, they focus on more peace- 
ful, though still confrontational, paths of anarchist work in unions and cultural 
endeavors designed to prepare the working class as a whole to be mentally, 
physically, and politically fit for a future social revolution. This revolution 
would usher in a new dawn of equality and freedom without the physical or 
structural violence of the state, industrial capital, or organized religion. In this 
alternative portrayal, anarchist violence is marginalized or ignored entirely. 

However, violence and violent symbolism were central to anarchist mes- 
sages about the destruction of corrupt societies and the creation of new ones. 
This article examines how anarchist authors in Cuba and Puerto Rico incor- 
porated violence and violent struggle into their fiction and within the context 
of the anarchist movements of which they were a part in the first decades 
of the twentieth century when both islands had become free of Spanish tyr- 
anny but found themselves under close North American scrutiny. These male 
and female anarchists used their writings to struggle against state-sponsored 
violence, war, militarism, and the rise of obligatory military service laws 
in Cuba and Puerto Rico. At the same time, they celebrated the violence of 
sabotage, banditry, “purging of old ways,” assassination, bombings, and of 
course revolution. These authors, though, did not limit their critical use of 
violence to events only in Puerto Rico and Cuba. Rather, anarchist authors 
incorporated historical violence from the Mexican Revolution, World War I, 
and the Russian Revolution as well — events that played heavily on the revo- 
lutionary imaginations of Caribbean radicals who saw themselves as part of 
a transnational anarchist movement. 

These late-nineteenth- and early-twentieth-century authors tapped into 
a long history of anarchists in the Americas and around the world who at 
times resorted to and justified violence to put forth their message. The most 
widely known anarchist use of violence was the so-called “propaganda by the 
deed” utilized by some late-nineteenth-century anarchists. In Europe where it 
originated, propaganda by the deed originally referred to an uprising against 
capitalism and the state. However, by the 1890s the phrase began to refer 
specifically to assassination. This change was particularly evident in Spain 
at this time as governmental repression forced anarchists underground and 
increasingly into clandestine cells. Unable to operate as openly as before, 
some of these cells resorted to political assassination (Casanova 2005:82; Lida 
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1995:205; Linse 1982:201-2). These anarchists believed that a single violent 
act — if of high enough symbolic value — could galvanize the masses to rise 
up against their economic, political, and religious oppressors. As repression 
against anarchists spread throughout the Atlantic World, anarchists attempted 
to or did assassinate prominent political and economic figures in Europe and 
the Americas. By the 1890s, Italian anarchist Errico Malatesta — a respected 
theorist among Caribbean anarchists — opposed indiscriminate terrorism that 
resulted in the deaths of innocents (“‘it is our duty to do all in our power to see 
that the necessary violence does not degenerate into mere ferocity”), but he 
refused to condemn assassinations of kings and presidents due to their sym- 
bolic importance for galvanizing the movement (Malatesta 2005:163). Nor did 
Malatesta discount the need to fight back when repressed: “It is only because 
today one class has the monopoly of power and riches, and is therefore able 
to force the people, at the end of a bayonet, to work for it, that we have the 
right, and that it is our duty to fight for attaining, with the aid of force, those 
conditions which render it possible to experiment on better forms of society” 
(Malatesta 2005:163). As historian Peter Marshall notes, Malatesta argued that 
“all struggles for partial freedom are worth supporting, but in the last analysis 
the struggle must involve physical force since the only limit to the oppres- 
sion of government is the power with which people oppose it” (quoted in 
Marshall 1993:354). Other important anarchists such as the Russian-American 
Alexander Berkman justified violence. Berkman promoted revolutionary 
violence, including assassination, arguing in his ABC of Anarchism that “ter- 
rorism was considered a means of avenging a popular wrong, inspiring fear 
in the enemy, and also calling attention to the evil against which the act of 
terror was directed” (quoted in Marshall 1993:632). Even the internationally 
lauded anarchist Peter Kropotkin was sympathetic to revolutionary violence 
in the late nineteenth century. Unlike Berkman, Malatesta, and others, though, 
Kropotkin grew to despise propaganda by the deed because of the negative 
public image it gave anarchists and due to the intense repression of anarchists 
that such acts prompted (Marshall 1993:663). 

Other anarchists supported different types of violence. For instance, anar- 
cho-syndicalists throughout the Atlantic World in the 1910s and 1920s urged 
workers to take direct control of the means of production and organize unions 
along industrial lines. To achieve these results and thus use them to create a 
libertarian society, they promoted “direct action” tactics. Specifically, anar- 
cho-syndicalists advocated the general strike that could readily include sabo- 
tage against property, if not people. Just as propaganda by the deed originally 
had been associated with insurrection, direct action was seen as one more jus- 
tified use of violence that would terrorize the bourgeoisie and the state, inspire 
followers, and ultimately lead to a social revolution (Linse 1982:217). 

Most anarchists seemed to support (at least at various times in their 
lives) violent revolutionary struggle, assuming a revolutionary movement 
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could in fact be organized and could fight for the liberation of a people. 
Yet, for the transatlantic anarchist community from the 1890s to the 1920s, 
there were very few opportunities on this front. While revolutions emerged 
in Russia in 1905 and 1917, the most prominent examples of revolutionary 
violence to free a society from tyranny were in the Western Hemisphere, 
especially the Caribbean. The Caribbean Basin was unique in the history of 
anarchist movements in Latin America and thus with their exposure to and 
use of violence. Radicals in this area experienced two revolutionary wars 
in a short span of time either in their midst or close by. The Cuban War for 
Independence (1895-98) and the Mexican Revolution (1910-20) exemplified 
the only times in the history of anarchist movements in the Americas where 
truly revolutionary violent struggles emerged that included the active partici- 
pation of large-scale anarchist movements. 


THE UNIQUENESS OF ANARCHISM IN 
THE SPANISH-SPEAKING CARIBBEAN 


In the past decade, there has been a growing interest in the history of Caribbean 
anarchism as a movement for social change. Studies have analyzed the role 
of anarchism in labor movements in the region. Other studies have focused 
on the cultural dynamics of this movement that produced a plethora of plays, 
novels, poems, and short stories designed to create an anarchist image of both 
Caribbean “reality” and a means to achieve an anarchist-defined future of free- 
dom, equality, and being in harmony with Nature. Joan Casanovas has illus- 
trated how anarchists shaped not only the demands of urban labor in Cuba but 
also how anarchists played a key role in bringing along working-class support 
for the island’s independence struggles against Spain in the 1890s (Casanovas 
1998). Evan Daniel has explored the transnational roles of anarchists who 
migrated between Cuba and the United States at the turn of the century while 
Amparo Sanchez Cobos has traced the influence of Spanish anarchism on 
the rise of Cuban anarchism (Daniel 2006; Sanchez Cobos 2006). Rebecca 
Condron has analyzed the rise and decline of anarcho-syndicalists in Cuba 
during the 1910s and 1920s due to both governmental repression and internal 
conflicts (Condron forthcoming). Elsewhere I have examined the counter- 
cultural dynamics of anarchism as a social movement in Cuba in the three 
decades after Cuba gained its independence from Spain (Shaffer 2005). 
While smaller than its Cuban neighbor, Puerto Rican anarchism has begun 
to attract historical attention. Norma Valle Ferrer’s work on anarcho-feminism 
and the writings of Luisa Capetillo — the Caribbean’s “Red Emma” Goldman — 
have led the way (Valle Ferrer 1990, 2008). I have extended my own research 
from Cuba to explore the transnational linkages between anarchists through- 
out the Caribbean, specifically looking at Puerto Rican anarchists and their 
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relationships with Cuban and North American radicals as well as their strug- 
gles against labor factions and politicians within Puerto Rico as they sought to 
define an anarchist identity for the island (Shaffer forthcoming). 

By “Caribbean anarchism,” I mean the anarchists who emerged in the 
Spanish-speaking Caribbean as a direct result of the influence of Spanish 
anarchists on the islands as well as anarchists born in the Spanish-speaking 
islands. While anarchist groups existed in England and the Netherlands, no 
such influences seem to have emerged in those countries’ Caribbean colonies 
(Quail 1978). Likewise, even though there was a sizeable French anarchist 
movement at the beginning of the twentieth century, anarchist groups do not 
appear to have emerged in Martinique or Guadeloupe (Sonn 1989). 

Caribbean anarchism and its expression in anarchist cultural produc- 
tions were also unique compared to the anarchist experience throughout the 
rest of Latin America. Unlike Argentine, Uruguayan, Brazilian, or Chilean 
experiences, anarchists in Cuba and Puerto Rico emerged in the context of 
late Spanish colonialism and rising U.S. expansionism. As a result, Spanish 
laborers found easy passage to Cuba and Puerto Rico before the outbreak of 
the Cuban War for Independence in 1895. Anarchists who arrived as workers 
and artisans joined in these migrations. Many anarchists in Puerto Rico and 
Cuba found work in the tobacco industry, and as that industry expanded into 
southern Florida, Spanish-speaking anarchists emerged there as well. As a 
result, by the time of Cuba’s independence from Spain at the end of 1898 — 
and the arrival of U.S. rule in both Puerto Rico and Cuba — anarchists were 
creating newspapers, writing pamphlets and books, and organizing groups in 
an arc stretching across the Florida Straits to the eastern Caribbean. 

The islands’ relations with the United States at the turn of the century 
likewise contributed to the unique features of the Caribbean anarchist experi- 
ence in relation to other anarchists in Latin America. The United States con- 
trolled Cuba from 1899 to 1933, either as a surrogate, through application of 
the Platt Amendment to the Cuban constitution, granting the Americans the 
right to militarily intervene in Cuban affairs in case of unrest, or through the 
waves of U.S. cultural and economic imports flooding the island. Meanwhile, 
Puerto Rico came under direct U.S. control immediately after 1899 and then 
found its residents were suddenly U.S. citizens as a result of the Jones Act 
of 1917. No other Latin American anarchist movement — save Mexican 
anarchists in the United States and the small anarchist groups in the U.S.- 
controlled Panama Canal Zone — encountered this overbearing U.S. presence 
in their mobilizing efforts. Anarchists throughout Latin America generally 
challenged and were challenged by local and national political, religious, 
and economic elites. Anarchists in the Spanish-speaking Caribbean encoun- 
tered these same challengers, but they also had to grapple with ever-present 
U.S.-based political, religious, and military elites, as well as the antianarchist 
American Federation of Labor (AFL) — all of whom had their own U.S.- 
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centric designs for the region. Added to this conflict with North American 
foreign policy designs was a larger struggle between differing visions for the 
Caribbean islands’ futures. While anarchists supported their own internation- 
alist ideals for progress, freedom, decentralized democracy, and communist 
equality, the United States had its own capitalistic visions of progress, free- 
dom, and democracy for Cuba and Puerto Rico. 


ANARCHISM AND ANARCHIST AUTHORS IN CUBA AND PUERTO RICO 


Anarchists and anarchist groups emerged in Cuba and Puerto Rico in the 
late 1800s, centering on tobacco production which employed large numbers 
of native-born and Spanish migrant workers. Production of Cuban cigars 
extended to southern Florida at this time when factory owners began to flee 
the increasingly anarchist-dominated labor unions of Havana. However, 
workers (and anarchists) also traveled to the Florida factories, creating a labor 
chain stretching from South Florida to Puerto Rico (Shaffer forthcoming). 
The tobacco trades were ripe for anarchist agitation thanks not only to the 
migration of activists throughout this network but also due to the prevalence 
of lectores (readers) who read newspapers, pamphlets, and fiction to work- 
ers while they de-stemmed tobacco leaves or rolled leaf into cigars. Workers 
chose what the /ector read, and from the 1890s onward these included anar- 
chist newspapers and other material printed in Cuba, Florida, Puerto Rico, and 
Spain (Casanovas 1998:83-91; Pérez 1975:443-49; Shaffer 2005:176-77). 
With the outbreak of war between Cuban revolutionaries and Spain in 
1895, anarchists throughout the region came to uphold the violent struggle 
for the island’s independence. Some anarchists were reluctant to support what 
they saw as a nationalist struggle that would merely replace one bourgeois 
government for another and ignore the interests of the working class. Most 
anarchists, though, backed the struggle. Some joined the rebel armies and 
fought in Cuba. Others raised money for the cause. Many wrote in support of 
war in the anarchist press (Casanovas 1998:222-33; Shaffer 2005:39-61). 
Following the war’s conclusion with the Treaty of Paris (1899) between 
Spain and the United States, anarchists in Cuba and Puerto Rico struggled to 
achieve their ideals under the ever-growing influence of the United States, 
as well as Cuban and Puerto Rican governments that facilitated the entrance 
of U.S. companies and antianarchist U.S.-based trade unions. Still, anar- 
chists — stronger in Cuba than in Puerto Rico — continued to agitate and lay 
the groundwork for what they envisioned to be a future social revolution 
that would sweep the region. In the decades that followed, Cuban anarchism 
went through two waves. The first saw anarchist groups rooted in and around 
Havana as well as dotting the island. These groups challenged elite cultural 
practices such as carnival and bullfighting, public and religious education 
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which anarchists cynically saw as unthinking or unscientifically mystical, 
patriotism, and those who attempted to pit Spanish workers against Cuban 
workers. Government clampdowns and deportations caused the movement 
to fade by early 1915, facilitated by the disappearance of the thirteen-year- 
old anarchist weekly newspaper ;Zierra! Yet, anarchists within the labor 
movement remained active in the waves of strikes that emerged in 1917 and 
beyond. Anarchists then led efforts to create the largest labor federations 
on the island, and thus with the institutional and financial support of these 
organizations, they were able to publish numerous newspapers, create their 
own schools, open vegetarian restaurants, and support alternative health 
institutes. In the 1920s, anarchists both in and outside the labor federations 
continued to attack their old nemeses, including the Cuban state, the Catholic 
Church, reformist labor unions, and the growing “feudalization” of Cuba by 
U.S. agricultural firms. Their agitation, growing strength, and sympathy with 
the Bolshevik Revolution led to a Cuban government crackdown in 1925 
that undermined the movement and whittled it to a shadow of its former 
size and strength (Shaffer 2005:7). It is impossible to state the numbers of 
supporters on the island and abroad since membership lists were anathema 
to anarchist notions of freedom. One can, however, discern that throughout 
this long history between 1898 and 1925 Cuban anarchists created nearly 
thirty newspapers (some short-lived, others running weekly editions for thir- 
teen years straight), set up several musical bands and theater troupes, opened 
restaurants across the island, funded schools in large cities and small towns, 
raised money for local and international anarchist causes, held weekly meet- 
ings and performances, and pulled in hundreds of supporters to celebrations 
and gatherings (Shaffer 2005). 

In Puerto Rico, meanwhile, anarchist agitation was much smaller by com- 
parison. In the 1890s, small anarchist and socialist groups emerged in San 
Juan to publish newspapers and organize the island’s first labor unions. One 
of the primary organizers was Santiago Iglesias Pantin, a young Spaniard 
who migrated to San Juan in 1897 after working with anarchist groups in 
Cuba (Iglesias Pantin 1958:17-19). Most of the island’s labor leadership — 
led especially by Iglesias Pantin — made a calculating move by 1900 when 
they abandoned anarchist and radical socialist ideals to merge the Federacion 
Libre de Trabajadores (FLT) union with the reformist U.S.-based AFL. 
Thinking that such actions could better secure economic benefits for Puerto 
Rican workers, the FLT leaders urged their members to abandon anarchist 
practices such as propaganda by the deed and anarchist ideals of creating 
a revolutionary society (Iglesias Pantin 1958:216-18). While the FLT lead- 
ers merged with the antisocialist AFL, its leadership nevertheless openly 
talked about government-related socialist solutions for the island’s workers. 
Some of the socialist leadership, such as the former anarchist-leaning Ramon 
Romero Rosa, maintained good relations with the island’s anarchists, who 
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joined the FLT and regularly pushed the union — though to little success — to 
follow anarchist ideas (Galvin 1976:28-30; Quintero Rivera 1983:21-28). 

While most of the FLT’s top leaders rejected anarchism, Puerto Rican 
anarchists often dominated local branches of the federation and played key 
roles in periodic FLT conferences. Occasionally, anarchists generated short- 
lived anarchist newspapers and revolutionary fiction which was published on 
FLT-affiliated presses and distributed to the large number of FLT rank-and- 
file and mid-level organizers who remained sympathetic to anarchist ideas 
(Davila Santiago 1985:164).! Some Puerto Rican anarchists joined the migra- 
tion circuit and traveled the anarchist network that by the 1910s stretched from 
Puerto Rico to New York either directly or via Cuba and South Florida. By 
1920, small numbers of anarchists remained on the island, especially around 
the city of Bayamon. Beginning in 1919, these anarchists published their own 
newspaper El Comunista, which for a year and a half regularly attacked U.S. 
foreign policy and islandwide working conditions. They also criticized both 
Puerto Rican nationalists and those supporting U.S. statehood for their nar- 
row, insular goals. However, U.S. postal service laws enacted against leftists 
during the post-World War I “Red Scare” soon closed this paper and Puerto 
Rican anarchists lost their last published voice (Shaffer forthcoming). 

From the 1890s to the 1920s, both the Cuban and Puerto Rican anarchist 
movements produced writers important to their cause. In their newspaper 
columns, poetry and short story collections, novellas and novels, these men 
and women imagined their world from an anarchist viewpoint and framed 
the anarchist struggle for readers. In Cuba, the leading writers were the 
Cuban-born Antonio Penichet and Spanish-born Adrian del Valle. Penichet 
rose through the laboring ranks as a printer — a trade that introduced him to 
anarchist ideas and writings. During the 1910s and 1920s, Penichet became 
a labor union leader as well as an anarchist organizer, columnist, newspaper 
editor, and fiction writer. In 1925, he worked with socialists and communists 
to found the Confederacion Nacional de Obreros Cubanos — the first island- 
wide labor federation — and headed its efforts to create anarchist-based ratio- 
nalist schools throughout Cuba to offer children a nonsectarian, nonstate- 
defined, nonreligious education. 

Penichet’s more erudite counterpart was fiction writer Adrian del Valle 
— internationally known as well as Palmiro de Lidia. Whereas Penichet was 
Cuban-born, Del Valle arrived in Cuba just before the War for Independence, 
left for New York during hostilities, and returned in January 1899 to create the 


1. The newspapers Eco de Torcedor and Nuevo Horizonte, published in 1908 and 
1909, were founded by anarchists in conjunction with other leftists and labor leaders. The 
papers regularly featured news about and by Puerto Rican anarchists. For examples, see 
Eco de Torcedor, November 7, 1908 and Nuevo Horizonte, July 31, 1909 with articles by 
anarchists José M. Dieppa and Pablo Vega Santos. 
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island’s first postcolonial anarchist newspaper E/ Nuevo Ideal the same month 
that the U.S. military formally took control of the island. For nearly half a 
century, Del Valle published newspapers, wrote regular columns in national 
newspapers and magazines, served as the leading librarian in Havana’s top 
library — the Sociedad Econémica de Amigos del Pais — and wrote more anar- 
chist books, plays, and novellas than any other Caribbean anarchist. He was 
widely known in Havana, even winning public accolades from his fellow 
(nonanarchist) Cuban writers in 1927 (Shaffer 2005:15-18). 

In Puerto Rico, Ramon Romero Rosa, Juan José Lopez, and Luisa 
Capetillo published anarchist fiction and verse. With Iglesias Pantin, Romero 
Rosa helped to found the first Puerto Rican labor unions in the 1890s and 
wrote for the two most prominent early labor journals, Ensayo Obrero and El 
Porvenir Social. Like most of these late-nineteenth-century radicals, he orig- 
inally was an anarchist. However, owing to the uncertain future of the island, 
its submission to U.S. rule, and the belief that they could achieve more mate- 
rially by abandoning anarchism, these labor leaders linked their organiza- 
tions to the nonsocialist AFL and paradoxically the U.S. socialist movement. 
Romero Rosa, a typesetter by trade (like his Cuban counterpart Penichet), 
went so far as to be elected to the Puerto Rican House of Delegates in 1904 
(Davila Santiago 1985:37-41; Quintero Rivera 1980-81:27-32; Tirado Avilés 
1980-8 1:3-26). Still, during this time he remained sympathetic to anarchism, 
even defending it in his book Entre broma y vera (Del Romeral 1906:33-39). 
In Puerto Rico, many anarchists began to call themselves socialistas liber- 
tarias because this term emphasized evolutionary and educational change, 
while at the beginning of the twentieth century “anarchist” connoted vio- 
lence — in part, a connotation derived from “propaganda by the deed” activi- 
ties (Ferrer y Ferrer 1932:37). For people trying to link themselves to the 
AFL and its Puerto Rican affiliate the FLT in order to gain bread-and-butter 
benefits for their members, this semantic change allowed working-class agi- 
tators to maintain an ideological commitment to the goals of anarchism while 
deflecting disparaging names from being thrown at them. 

José Lopez was a lesser-known figure in the island’s labor movement 
but worked with anarchist groups and alongside leading anarchist personali- 
ties until his death in 1917.2 His better-known contemporary was Capetillo. 
Born and raised on the island, she became involved in FLT and anarchist 
politics by 1907 when she published Ensayos Libertarios. Her columns and 
other anarchist writings on labor and women’s issues circulated in anarchist 
newspapers in New York, Florida, Cuba, and Puerto Rico. For over a decade, 
Capetillo traveled the anarchist network that stretched along the Atlantic 
Coast of the United States to the Caribbean. While on tour raising money for 


2. See obituaries for Juan José Lopez in the FLT newspaper Union Obrera, August 16, 
1917, p. 3 and August 28, 1917, p. 1. 
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labor, feminist, and anarchist causes, she gave regular lectures, worked as a 
lectora, and published several books and pamphlets until her death in 1922 
(Valle Ferrer 1990, 2008). 

These Caribbean writers dealt with a plethora of issues in their fiction, 
including anarchist critiques of gender, race, nationalism, patriotism, sim- 
ple living, and industrialized life. This article examines how these writers 
imagined and portrayed different aspects of violence in their fiction. Many 
critiqued the use of violence by the state, especially when linked to milita- 
rism. Some never completely condemned the necessity for violence such as 
strikes, assassinations, bombings, and revolutionary change by the popular 
classes against the state. All utilized fictional or historical violence to pro- 
mote the anarchist cause in the Caribbean and to a broader Spanish-reading 
audience in the Americas and Spain. 


BATTLING AGAINST WAR AND MILITARISM: 
ANTIDRAFT LAWS AND WORLD WAR I 


As Cuba and Puerto Rico increasingly fell under U.S. influence in the 1910s, 
both islands found themselves drawn into larger U.S. foreign policy designs 
that stretched beyond the Caribbean. As war swept Europe beginning in 1914, 
the U.S. pledged to remain neutral, but that neutrality ended when President 
Wilson formally declared war on April 6, 1917. The next day, Cuban president 
Mario Menocal followed suit and declared war on Germany. The Cuban con- 
gress then passed an obligatory military service law, and suddenly Cuban men 
found themselves eligible to fight in Europe. At the same time, Puerto Rican 
men became potential soldiers. The passage in the U.S. Congress of the Jones 
Actin March 1917 granted U.S. citizenship to Puerto Ricans. With citizenship 
came vulnerability to the U.S. military draft. While thousands of Cubans and 
Puerto Ricans were drafted for the war effort by their respective governments, 
very few actually saw any action. Nevertheless, such laws became fodder for 
anarchists who despised governments on principle and coercive government 
laws designed to raise warriors for the state in particular. 

Antonio Penichet placed antimilitarism and a critique of draft laws central 
to ;Alma Rebelde!, novela historica and La vida de un pernicioso. Anarchists 
always linked antimilitarism with their traditional hatred of the state. In this 
view, the military merely served the interests of the hegemonic elite which 
tuled society. This rather simplistic, direct association appears throughout 
jAlma Rebelde! The novel traces the life of Rodolfo from his boyhood in 
Cuba during the 1895-98 War for Independence to the late 1910s. As a child 
during the war, his mother told him that Cubans were fighting to have their 
own government like Spain. When the child asked why Cubans would want 
a government that ordered people to kill other people, his mother sent him 
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out to play (Penichet 1921:14). This questioning of the militaristic aspects of 
governments arises again midway through the novel. By the 1910s, Rodolfo 
has become a working-class leader, sympathetic to anarchist ideals. When 
the government creates the law to draft Cubans for possible service into the 
Great War, Rodolfo leads workers on a general strike. Until this point, both 
Rodolfo and the narrator had bemoaned working-class reluctance to challenge 
the Cuban government on any number of ills because, as the narrator puts 
it, “the workers could not protest because they would be called antipatriotic 
and be persecuted, and the native-born would be jailed and the foreign-born 
expelled” (Penichet 1921:83).3 However, Penichet portrayed the new draft law 
as an egregious assault on workers. Workers were compelled to strike back 
against a government that not only abused them and made them cower but also 
now wanted to force workers to put their lives on the line for that very state in 
order to kill other workers. The narrator has Rodolfo recall his mother’s words 
from the independence war: “Rodolfo remembered again his mother’s words: 
“Governments oblige one to be a soldier,’ “governments order one to kill’” 
(Penichet 1921:85). 

While Rodolfo emerges relatively unscathed from this ordeal, Penichet’s 
character Joaquin in La vida de un pernicioso is less fortunate. While Rodolfo 
was a young boy of ten growing up during the War for Independence, Joaquin 
arrived in Cuba as a Spanish soldier before tearing off his uniform and joining 
the independence forces (Penichet 1919b:27). Thus, unlike Rodolfo, Joaquin 
experienced warfare as a young man. At war’s end, Joaquin remained in 
Cuba, becoming an anarchist labor leader. Following a series of strikes and 
workers meetings that are broken up by the police, Joaquin is arrested and 
put on trial. Some of the most serious charges leveled against him are his 
urging of workers to desert the military and of publicly speaking out against 
the mandatory conscription law. In his defense, Joaquin asked the court “Is 
there anything more inhuman, more criminal than to create obligatory ser- 
vice in order to put on uniforms, removing them from their factory jobs and 
the warmth of their homes?” (Penichet 1919b:115). Not persuaded, the court 
finds Joaquin guilty and sends him to jail for his antipatriotic activities. 

As noted, the conscription laws in Cuba and Puerto Rico arose as belliger- 
ency enveloped the European continent during World War I. That war brought 
to the fore an important division and controversy within the international anar- 
chist community. Most anarchists and anarchist movements around the world 
advocated neutrality. In accordance with other leftists, anarchists tended to 
see the war as one more conflagration pitting the wealthy against each other 
for material and territorial gains while employing workers as cannon fodder 
in the trenches of Europe. To this end, most anarchists opposed the war and 


3. All translations are the author’s. 
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thus rose up in opposition to draft laws. However, in 1914 one of the most 
respected anarchists, the Russian exile Peter Kropotkin, charted a different 
course. Kropotkin feared what he saw as German authoritarianism, believing 
that if left unchecked the Germans would sweep through Europe and destroy 
humanity’s march toward freedom. He went further, though, than just criticiz- 
ing Germany. In fact, Kropotkin urged anarchists to unite against what he saw 
as the threat of Prussian militarism. To this end, he countered anarchist posi- 
tions on antimilitarism by calling on people to join the Triple Entente military 
effort against Germany (Marshall 1993:332; Woodcock 1971:217).4 

Such a stance alienated most anarchists. For the Cuban anarchist Adrian 
del Valle, this was undoubtedly a troubling development. Del Valle was a 
long-time admirer of Kropotkin, eventually writing a short biography of the 
great anarchist in 1925. Like Kropotkin, Del Valle wrestled with whether or 
not to work against the recognized threat of German expansionism and mili- 
tarism; or, if doing so by aligning with a German opponent among the Triple 
Entente would create its own problems. While it was one thing to pick up 
arms to fight for a people’s liberation as anarchists in Cuba did in the 1890s, 
Del Valle and others were less sure that choosing sides in the current conflict 
would advance the anarchist cause. 

Del Valle confronted this dilemma in his ambitious novel Jestus en la guerra. 
He began the work in late 1914, after Europe began descending into confla- 
gration. In August that year, the Havana-based anarchist newspaper ; Tierra! 
began to cover the war for the regional anarchist movement, hoping that “after 
the fratricidal war that today covers Europe in blood, perhaps then the liberat- 
ing revolution will emerge.”> Del Valle’s 224-page book was not completed 
and published in Havana until 1917, just as the Cuban government initiated the 
military draft and declared war on Germany. 

In the novel, Del Valle’s Jesus roams the cities and countryside of war- 
ravaged Europe, meeting soldiers, mothers, anarchists, and even Kaiser 
Wilhelm. In his conversations, Jesus echoes most of the anarchists’ antiwar, 
antipatriotism stances. For instance, early in the novel he meets Pablo, who 
hates all Germans. German soldiers had killed his son who died “defending the 
motherland”; they ransacked his possessions, raped his wife and two daugh- 


4. The conflict reached Caribbean shores in late 1914, just as the long-running Cuban 
anarchist newspaper /Zierra! was about to fold. In one of its last issues, a front-page 
editorial adopted the official movement rejection of Kropotkin and published a critique 
of Kropotkin by Alexander Berkman. The New York City-based anarchist newspaper 
Cultura Obrera — widely read among Caribbean anarchists — likewise rejected Kropotkin 
and ran a multi-issue debate between its editor Pedro Esteve and Kropotkin. See ; Tierra’, 
November 26, 1914, p. 1 and Cultura Obrera, December 12, 1914, pp. 1-2; December 19, 
1914, pp. 1-2; and January 2, 1915, pp. 1-2. 

5.  ;Tierra!, August 13, 1914, p. 1. 
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ters, and then burned his home to the ground. He tells Jesus that he would 
rather die than try to forgive and love those who destroyed his life. Upon meet- 
ing other people made refugees by the German war machine, Jesus reproaches 
them, urging the people to consider that “the soldier is a blind instrument” 
who cannot see what he has done because he has been brainwashed. When 
a French mother prays to Jesus to help her son — a French soldier — to kill 
Germans, Jesus is aghast and implores the mother to think about what if a 
German mother prayed to him to do the same. “‘That’s not important. Jesus 
is able to distinguish those who truly follow him” (Del Valle 1917:27-28). 
Jesus continues to encounter such use of religion in support of nationalism and 
personal vendetta on the German side. When a German official acknowledges 
that he was taught to love all as brothers, he also tells Jesus that he was taught 
to love his country above all others. “God cannot prohibit a good patriot from 
defending his motherland” (Del Valle 1917:30). Finally, Jesus encounters 
another mother who has lost her son. When he asks her why she allowed him 
to go to war, she notes that “I was forced to because the government ordered 
it.” With little sympathy, Jesus asks, “Who gave him life, the government or 
you?” The mother rebukes the simplistic Jesus and lectures him on reality: 
“Even if I had opposed it, he would have left. La patria was claiming him, and 
when a boy becomes a man, /a patria can be more influential than his mother” 
(Del Valle 1917:105). 

In the end, Jesus’ antimilitarism, antipatriotism rhetoric is too much. Not 
only is he lampooned or rejected by the people he meets but also the state 
has the last word. Just as Jesus of Nazareth was crucified by Pontius Pilate 
and the Roman state, Del Valle’s Jesus meets this fate at the hands of Kaiser 
Wilhelm. In a face-to-face confrontation, the Kaiser claims that Germans 
had become God’s new chosen people, justifying his quest to assert German 
supremacy across Europe. When Jesus rejects this, he is thrown in jail and 
then put on trial, charged with being a French spy, being complicit in the 
deaths of German pilots, and attempting to assassinate the Kaiser. Jesus is 
found guilty and executed (Del Valle 1917:199-222). 

Throughout Latin America, World War I had a very negligible military 
impact. Had the war dragged on a few more years, though, it is highly fea- 
sible that large numbers of Cubans and Puerto Ricans could have been drawn 
into the conflict. As it was, the men on these islands did encounter the patri- 
otic coercion of obligatory military service — laws that anarchists were con- 
vinced would further impede the freedom of working people in the name 
of advancing the political and economic agendas of the elite both at home 
and abroad. Thus, anarchists in the Americas came to accept the notion that 
the Great War was not their fight. One can see this in Antonio Penichet’s 
works from the immediate postwar period. Del Valle’s novel, though, could 
be considered in a different light. While the book is highly critical of patriotic 
nationalism and militarism, Del Valle’s treatment of the encounter between 
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Jesus and the Kaiser can be read as sympathetic to Kropotkin’s concerns 
about Prussian militarism. By portraying the state as Jesus’ executioner, Del 
Valle symbolically criticizes all governments — especially those persecuting 
defenders of peace and freedom. However, by making the Kaiser (not the 
French or English governments) the executioner, Del Valle seems to sympa- 
thize with Kropotkin’s concerns that pacifism against such states (especially 
Prussian militarism) will not benefit anyone. This use of Jesus symbolism 
and violence in anarchist fiction requires further consideration. 


VIOLENCE, RELIGIOUS SYMBOLISM, AND JESUS 


Anarchists long rejected organized religion, especially Christianity and defi- 
nitely, in Latin America and Spain, the Catholic Church. Following the general 
leftist critique that religion was a purveyor of false consciousness, anarchists 
additionally portrayed the Church as deceitful, an ally of coercive political 
and economic elites, a perpetrator of unhealthy family life, and a denier of the 
progressive benefits of scientific inquiry and experimentation. Yet, anarchists 
had a tradition of adopting what they viewed as the true teachings of Jesus to 
support their messages of revolution against inequality, wealth, militarism, 
and tyranny. To this end, anarchists throughout the Americas, including Cuba 
and Puerto Rico, “liberated” the symbols of Jesus from the Church and put 
them to use in the anarchist cause. They portrayed anarchists and Jesus as the 
counterweights to Church-sanctioned or legitimized violence and used this 
symbolism to reflect a struggle of good and freedom (anarchists and Jesus) 
versus evil and authority (political and religious institutions).® 

In Jesus en la guerra, Jesus and anarchists find themselves helping one 
another. As Jesus travels through the war zones, he attracts a series of dis- 
ciples, including the anarchist Andrés. As Jesus, Andrés, and other disciples 
preach against the war throughout France and Belgium, either they are 
ignored or called “antipatriotic” and “anarchists.” More anarchists begin to 
follow Jesus and want to protect him, “seeing Jesus not as the Son of God... 
but as the man challenging and exposing everything, he went from town to 
town denouncing the abominations of war and the divisions of men by coun- 
try, condemning excesses of power and wealth, and predicting the arrival of 
an era of peace, based on loving one another and respecting human life” (Del 
Valle 1917:123-25). As the narrator describes it, these radicals were “anar- 
chists converted into voluntary guardians of Jesus” (Del Valle 1917:128). 

However, Jesus’s pacifism begins to alienate the anarchists who increas- 
ingly see violence as the only way to stop the madness. ““We want freedom 


6. See, for instance, McKinley 1987:386-400. 
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and well-being for all,” says one anarchist. “We long for a peaceful and lov- 
ing society, but we need to conquer that society by revolution, by violence 
since it will never arrive by persuasion and passive sacrifice ... And before 
picking up a rifle to defend a bourgeois patria, I prefer to be armed as a trai- 
tor to /a patria.” While Jesus argues that “sacrifice” and not “violence” is 
the only answer, the anarchists argue that the people will learn more from 
actions than rhetoric, and that includes violent agitation if necessary (Del 
Valle 1917:173). Thus, while sympathetic to Jesus’ philosophy, Del Valle’s 
anarchists come to the conclusion that violent struggle against patriotism — 
Prussian or otherwise — may be the only answer. 

The association of Jesus and revolution against militaristic states increas- 
ingly appeared in Caribbean anarchist fiction in the late 1910s and early 
1920s. While one could find examples sprinkled throughout the anarchist 
press of the region before this period, not until later did it appear in novels and 
short stories. In ;A/ma Rebelde!, Penichet tapped into a long Cuban anarchist 
association that linked Jesus with Cuban independence leader José Marti. As 
a young boy, the novel’s main character Rodolfo heard stories of Marti, imag- 
ining him to be like Jesus: “always suffering, good, generous ... he believed 
that Jesus effectively was Marti” (Penichet 1921:11). Following the Cuban 
government’s jailing and expulsion of anarchists during anti-World War I pro- 
tests, Rodolfo remembered Marti’s call that Cuba was to be a “republic for 
all.” Increasingly, though, revolutionaries would need to continue to struggle 
to fulfill that idea, and to Rodolfo it appeared that Marti’s cause for freedom — 
like that of Jesus’ — was slipping away (Penichet 1921:112-13). 

What developed, then, was conscious anarchist sympathy for religious 
symbolism and even “religious” characters for their association with free- 
dom, universal love, and peace. Two more characters stand out here: Don 
Emilio in ;Alma Rebelde! and Cristo Recio in Del Valle’s Juan sin pan 
(1926). Don Emilio and Rodolfo frequently talk with one another. Rodolfo 
is impressed that this priest is unlike any he has known before. Don Emilio 
calls the Church a “business,” charging that the Church exploits people’s 
sentiments in exchange for power and wealth (Penichet 1921:72-74). Cristo 
Recio is a homeless man who befriends the title character Juan in Del Valle’s 
novel. Midway through the story, Juan and other /uwmpenproletariat join in a 
massive violent uprising. One of these men — Betun Chico — is killed in the 
uprising. At his funeral, Cristo Recio pulls out the New Testament and reads 
Scripture over the grave of the revolutionary while nearby and throughout 
the town the rebels are killing priests, destroying religious artifacts, and 
burning convents and churches to the ground (Del Valle 1926:98-109). Thus, 
while none of these religious/Jesus figures advocates violence, they do not 
condemn it either. Their ideological sympathies lie with anarchists. 

As aresult, Jesus and religious symbols play different roles in discussions 
of violence by Caribbean anarchist fiction writers. At times Jesus is used as a 
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symbol of freedom; at other times as a naive pacifist, but still a respected fig- 
ure pursuing antimilitarism and universal peace. Meanwhile, other religious 
characters such as Don Emilio and Cristo Recio do not complain that anar- 
chist revolutionaries justify violence in the name of liberation from tyranny 
and state-sponsored militarism. 


SUPPORTING WORKING-CLASS VIOLENCE 


As the previous section describes, Caribbean anarchist fiction romantically 
spoke of the nobleness of engaging in violent revolutionary struggle to bring 
about a new society modeled on anarchist notions of equality, freedom, and 
justice. The call to arms in anarchist fiction was accepted in many different 
forms from praises of assassinations to the violence of the general strike, 
sabotage, and banditry. Sometimes the ultimate goal — social revolution — 
emerged out of these violent story lines, while at other times, violence seems 
to get the perpetrators nowhere. 


Assassinations and Bombings 

In the introduction, I noted how the anarchist use of assassination and 
bombings as part of propaganda by the deed actions had limited impact. 
Assassinations removed an immediate target, and even attempted assassina- 
tions could inspire romantic notions of “action” against tyranny. Bombings 
— whether used in assassination attempts or directed at property — could have 
the same effect. However, such violence also resulted in state repression 
against anarchists and their potential sympathizers. 

Actual assassination attempts were rare in the history of global anar- 
chism, and almost nonexistent in the Caribbean. For Caribbean anarchists, 
there were two important assassination attempts. First, during Cuba’s inde- 
pendence struggle, the Italian anarchist Miguel Angiolillo assassinated the 
hated Spanish Prime Minister Antonio Canovas del Castillo in August 1897 
(Casanova 2005:83). In his position, Canovas played a central role admin- 
istering the Spanish empire and coordinating Spanish efforts to suppress the 
Cuban insurrection. Word of the assassination was reported with praise by 
the anarchist press, but as one writer to the Tampa-based anarchist newspaper 
El Esclavo noted, it was a shame that the cause of freedom and anarchism 
had to sacrifice heroes such as Angiolillo who was tried and condemned 
for his act.7 No other anarchist-associated assassination attempts occurred 
again for two decades. In 1920, labor strife and radical resistance in Cuba 
escalated to include an assassination attempt against the family of Cuban 


7. El Esclavo, September 24, 1897, p. 1. 
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president Mario Menocal. In May of that year, Antonio Penichet and other 
anarchists were arrested and then released in connection with a series of 
bombings in Havana. On June 14, 1920, another bomb exploded at the Teatro 
Nacional during a performance by Italian opera singer Enrico Caruso. In 
attendance were Menocal’s mother-in-law and daughter. Again, Penichet was 
arrested along with fellow anarchist Marcelo Salinas (Fernandez 2001:52; 
Primelles 1957:256, 259, 412-13; Sublette 2007:349).8 As more anarchists 
were arrested in the government roundup, the Puerto Rican anarchist group 
“Enrique Creci” (the name of a Cuban anarchist who died fighting during the 
War for Independence), condemned the wave of arrests in Cuba, but went 
further when they urged Cuban anarchists to assassinate President Menocal. 
“With any luck the ray of Sarajevo will be repeated in Havana” — a not so 
subtle reference to the assassination of Archduke Ferdinand which launched 
World War I.9 Cuban anarchists did not answer their comrades’ call. 

The use of assassination — whether in Spain or the Caribbean — was rare. 
However, in times of labor strife (as noted above in 1920) or during war (as in 
the 1890s), anarchists used bombs for strategic and propaganda purposes. For 
instance, in September 1894, five months before the outbreak of the Cuban 
War for Independence, E/ Esclavo (a newspaper widely read both in Florida 
and Cuba) published a letter on how to make dynamite and the different kinds 
of explosives one could utilize. It concluded “They [the Spanish government 
and its allies] want war; they got it. Death to the bourgeoisie.”!° In August 
1895, El Esclavo praised the level of rebel violence unleashed throughout 
Cuba. “Hurray for dynamite! Let the spirit of destruction guide the revolution- 
aries’ paths,” proclaimed one front-page article.!! To this end, anarchists blew 
up bridges and gas lines throughout Havana. The most celebrated bombing 
occurred in 1896 against the quintessential symbol of Spanish rule: the Palace 
of the Captains-General near Havana harbor. Planned in Florida with poor- 
quality dynamite, the explosion succeeded merely in destroying the latrines 
(Casanovas 1998:227). Yet, Tampa celebrated the bombing for its symbolism 
and further encouraged “those producing similar explosions!”’!2 

While movement leaders may have engaged in or at least called for assas- 
sinations and bombings, the more lasting impact of this violence could be 
seen in the portrayal of similar violent acts in Caribbean anarchist fiction. Yet, 
the message could be mixed. For instance, in her 1907 play Influencias de las 
ideas modernas, Puerto Rican anarcho-feminist Luisa Capetillo disparages the 


8. Both Penichet and Salinas were found guilty in their 1921 trial and sentenced to death 
but were pardoned and released following the collapse of the Menocal administration. 

9. El Comunista, September 25, 1920, pp. 1 and 4. 

10. El Esclavo, September 26, 1894, pp. 3-4. 

11. El Esclavo, August 28, 1895, pp. 1-2. 

12. El Esclavo, May 19, 1896, p. 3. 
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use of anarchist violence. Angelina — the lead character, who is the thoughtful 
daughter of a rich, progressive factory owner — begins reading anarchist works 
and believes that education, not violence, is the only way to transform soci- 
ety (Capetillo 1916:6-7). When workers strike local factories (including her 
family’s factory), her father Don Juan de Ramirez quickly agrees to workers’ 
demands. Meanwhile, Angelina converses with strike leader Carlos Santana 
about what makes “true anarchists.” In her view, many “call themselves anar- 
chists in order to take power, after which they are more or less as tyrannous 
as other tyrants. They don’t love humanity, nor do they concern themselves 
with spreading libertarian propaganda” (Capetillo 1916:34). Carlos agrees, 
suggesting that anarchists who resort to violence in order to topple a govern- 
ment are not real anarchists. Nevertheless, Capetillo acknowledges the use of 
assassination by anarchists. While speaking with Carlos and Carlos’s mother 
Mariana, the house servant Ramon condemns the apparent hypocrisy of those 
political leaders who are responsible for killing thousands but then condemn 
anarchists for committing a single assassination. 


Some explain anarchy as a doctrine of crimes and violence; nevertheless, 
those same accusers burn thousands of human beings in the name of Christ 
... Anarchy has not committed those crimes. Some fanatics have removed 
from the scene a Carnot, a Canovas, a Humberto, a McKinley, but they are 
isolated cases. Furthermore, ... they are forgivable, those Ravachols, those 
Pallases, those Caserios, and those Angiolillos. They are only a few while 
the Torquemadas, the Canovases, and the Louis [Xs seem to multiply with 
astonishing ease. (Capetillo 1916:38-39) 


Thus, while Capetillo does not want the anarchist movement to be defined 
as a whole by the violence of a few, she seems perfectly willing to excuse 
those who resort to executing society’s oppressors while stopping short of 
celebrating their actions. 

One of the most prominent examples of praise for anarchist assassina- 
tions in Cuban anarchist fiction is a small section in Penichet’s La vida de 
un pernicioso — published a year before the Teatro Nacional bombing. Like 
many before him, the narrator praises the utility of focused violence such 
as assassination. Angiolillo’s assassination of Canovas is viewed as neces- 
sary and pales in comparison with the butchery that Canovas oversaw in 
the Spanish repression of Cuba’s liberation fighters. In addition, the narra- 
tor praises the 1906 attempted assassination of Spanish King Alfonso XIII 
by anarchist Mateo Morral. As Alfonso and his new bride paraded through 
the streets of Madrid immediately following their wedding, Morral threw a 
bouquet of bomb-laden flowers at the royal coach. The bouquet bounced off 
the coach and exploded, killing a guard and splattering the new queen with 
the blood of the bomb victim. Penichet’s narrator uses the late-nineteenth- 
century propaganda by-the-deed justification of such acts as a signal for radi- 
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cals to rise up and punish evil-doers — in this case a king who oversaw the 
deaths of thousands under his rule (Penichet 1919b:121). 


Strikes, Sabotage, and Banditry 
Because anarchist movements emerged from and counted so heavily on the 
working class, labor actions became frequent concerns for the movements. 
Strikes rippled through the sugar, construction, manufacturing, and tobacco 
trades in Cuba and Puerto Rico in the first decades of the twentieth century. 
With these came numerous campaigns of sabotage directed at docks, trans- 
portation routes, and factories. While anarchists over the years may have at 
times been apprehensive about killing people, they rarely shied from attacking 
property. As one Tampa-based anarchist during the Cuban independence war 
put it, using violence against property “has taught workers to have less respect 
for property and to successfully handle the torch and dynamite.” 3 
Worker-originated labor violence can be found throughout Caribbean 
anarchist fiction, beyond what has already been noted. The first use of this 
came in Adrian del Valle’s 1898 play Fin de fiesta, cuadro dramdtico — a 
play published under one of Del Valle’s noms de plume, Palmiro de Lidia. 
The play centers on the factory owner Don Pedro, his daughter Elena, and 
striking workers at Don Pedro’s factory. Don Pedro refuses to negotiate with 
the strikers and decides to permanently close his factory. Outraged by this, 
the workers decide that if he is going to deprive them of a livelihood then 
they too will deprive him of the ability to sell off the factory to make money. 
So, they burn it to the ground. The now armed workers then set off for Don 
Pedro’s house where they are confronted by the pistol-toting owner who asks 
what they want. Three workers, emboldened by their actions and their weap- 
ons, respond: “We want the bread you eat but deny us.” “We want the riches 
you accumulate from the cost of our labor.” ““We want your blood in order 
to avenge the injustices and abuses that you committed against us.” When 
Don Pedro raises his pistol and shoots at the offending workers, Elena steps 
between her father and the strikers, taking the bullet. Shouts arise: “Kill! 
Kill!,” but the workers are urged to let Don Pedro live so that the suffering 
from killing his own daughter will be his ultimate punishment (De Lidia 
1898:15-16). The play, published in New York where Del Valle lived during 
the Cuban War for Independence, became the most widely and frequently 
performed anarchist play in Cuba during the following decades. Its popularity 
and simplistic implications of revolutionary labor violence saw it performed 
in other parts of the Spanish-speaking anarchist world in North America. In 
Puerto Rico, anarchists received a copy of the play from Del Valle in late 


13. El Esclavo, June 24, 1896, p. 1. 
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1898. Anarchists and socialists began performing the play there in 1899 and 
continued to perform it at May Day celebrations. !4 

Later in his life, Del Valle appeared less certain of the utility of worker 
violence and strikes but he was no doubt still moved by their perceived right- 
eousness. This becomes apparent in two works of fiction from the 1920s — the 
novel Ndaufragos and his novella Arrayan. In the former, Alvar is a doctor from 
Cuba who has become disillusioned with his practice. He leaves the island and 
eventually finds himself sailing in the Pacific Ocean as the personal doctor of 
an aristocrat. The yacht he serves on becomes shipwrecked on a Polynesian 
island where he finds a “natural” people living simply, without shame and 
not guided by religious superstition or state authority. His fellow survivors are 
soon rescued, followed shortly by the permanent creation of a Protestant mis- 
sion and then a U.S.-owned phosphate mining company. These “un-natural” 
intrusions undermine the island’s communal structures, and the islanders are 
turned into wage slaves for the phosphate company. Alvar the Cuban becomes 
the leader of a Polynesian resistance movement. First, he burns down the mis- 
sionaries’ main house (Del Valle n.d. c: 90). Then, as a doctor for the phosphate 
company, he utilizes his contact with the workers to create a revolutionary cell 
of Polynesian and imported Chinese laborers. Fed up with their circumstances, 
Alvar leads these workers in an uprising against the company, but the workers 
are suppressed and Alvar is deported (Del Valle n.d. c: 104-10). 

While the company (and capitalism) wins against Alvar, the results for the 
Cuban bandit Arrayan in the book by the same title are quite different. Set on 
a Cuban sugar mill, the story centers on Arrayan, a former small landowner 
who had been kicked off his land as U.S.-based sugar companies expanded 
across the island. When company officials came to remove him, he fought 
back, killing a man. Rather than go to jail, Arrayan fled and “became a bandit 
living freely in the manigua” (Del Valle n.d. a:23). From their jungle hideout, 
Arrayan’s bandit gang joins with striking workers against the owner of the 
Victoria sugar complex. The strikers and bandits have a common enemy: 
corporate agriculture. For instance, during a strike, Arrayan’s armed group 
arrives to support the striking workers, sabotaging Victoria by burning down 
one of the mills. 

In these two stories, Del Valle taps into two historically relevant phenom- 
ena of the day: the role of growing worker resistance to the encroachments 
of international capitalism in general and the historic role of Cuban bandits 
aligning themselves with rebels and resisting workers in their use of violence 
to pursue social justice. The latter role of banditry in Cuba requires elaboration. 
Throughout the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, agroindustrial 
capitalism spread through Cuba, displacing small landowners or making them 


14. El Porvenir Social, October 27, 1898, p. 4; La Miseria, April 25, 1901, p. 1; Davila 
Santiago 1985:15-19. 
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dependent on large, usually foreign-owned mills for the processing of their 
small quantities of sugar. While some displaced landowners moved to urban 
areas or became wage laborers on the new sugar complexes, others resorted 
to acts of sabotage, kidnapping, ransom, and “criminal” violence against the 
complexes. During Cuba’s War for Independence, some of these “bandits” lent 
their services to the revolutionary forces. While many such bandits did so as 
a way to gain access to the spoils of war, others such as the famous Manuel 
Garcia became large fundraisers for the rebels via ransom activities. At other 
times, their sabotage of sugar mills, railroads, and other pieces of capital helped 
the rebel cause. Consequently, the violence waged by Arrayan and his armed 
bandit group become — in Del Valle’s portrayal — acts of justified working-class 
violence. That the story was published in the 1920s, as U.S. sugar companies 
continued their expansion across Cuba, turning the island into what anarchists 
regularly called an American feudal estate, suggests that Del Valle might have 
been celebrating — even advocating — acts of bandit sabotage. !5 


ANARCHISTS AND REVOLUTION 


While anarchists may have dealt with bread-and-butter issues such as educa- 
tion, health, and labor organization on a regular basis, they always saw their 
actions leading to a Revolucion Social, as they put it. The means to arrive 
at this complete overhaul of society, though, were not always agreed upon. 
Some anarchists saw violent revolution as necessary while others came to 
view educational tasks among the workers as key to steering society toward 
a more orderly transformation. No matter the path, the rhetorical use of revo- 
lutionary violence cannot easily be overlooked in anarchist literary works. 
Caribbean anarchist writers approached this issue in two ways. Some writ- 
ers explored the more conceptual notion of a revolutionary transformation 
that would “cleanse” society. Other authors incorporated real revolutionary 
struggles they knew about and/or had experienced, in particular Cuba’s War 
for Independence and the Mexican Revolution. 


The Cleansing Flames of Revolution 

Whether it was the poetry of anarchists such as Juan José Lopez or the 
futuristic revolutionary society in Luisa Capetillo’s fiction, the symbol of 
the bonfire played prominently in violently cleansing society of its decadent, 
unjust past. In his Voces Libertarias (1910), Puerto Rican anarchist Juan José 
Lopez published a selection of his tracts critical of both Puerto Rican politics 
and concepts of patriotic nationalism. In “Subamos,” he critiqued how recent 


15. For histories of Cuban banditry, see Schwartz 1989 and Pérez 1989. 
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agricultural strikes and strike leaders had been repressed and persecuted by 
authorities, how Washington had failed to do anything to help the laborers’ 
plight, and how all of this was little more than a cruel joke waged by “the 
grand republic” of the United States and its island lackeys to keep the masses 
down. Criminally, he argued, the same thing was happening elsewhere under 
U.S. eyes and with U.S. complicity: the trials of Chicago’s Haymarket anar- 
chists in the nineteenth century, the harassment of the U.S.-based Mexican 
anarchist brothers Ricardo and Enrique Flores Magon by U.S. authorities, 
and a recent lynching of tobacco workers in Tampa, Florida. Inspired by 
the Mexican Revolution just then gaining momentum, Lopez urged work- 
ers in “Subamos” to ignore patriotism and the flag and “come with us, the 
anarchists ... We’re rising up!” (Lopez 1910:32). Such a call to arms ended 
a book that had begun with Lépez’s poem “Lucha Roja” where he argued 
that rational beings could not defend a national flag, should ignore social- 
ism, choose anarchism, and unite. In the final stanza, Lopez writes, “Decent 
people should unite around her [anarchy] / Together with all that is good and 
benevolent / To fall in with the so-called RED STRUGGLE / She invites you 
to the triumph of love / She incites you to kill the rulers / We will ignite the 
bonfire in her name” (Lopez 1910:7). 

The bonfire can symbolize both the violence that initiates a revolution 
as well as the violence that cleanses the remnants of the past from the new 
dawning age. This latter usage of revolutionary bonfires emerges at the end 
of Luisa Capetillo’s novella La humanidad en el futuro (1910). In Capetillo’s 
romantic telling, the workers in an unnamed place rise up in a general strike. 
The strike’s intensity, longevity, and breadth ultimately lead to a revolution- 
ary overhaul of society. The strike committee has become the vanguard to 
lead this reform, and they call on their followers to collect everything in soci- 
ety that is useless or has caused harm. A cart is pulled around the community, 
collecting such items from offices, courtrooms, museums, and churches, and 
then they are deposited onto an ever-growing mound in the central plaza. 
When priests complain, not only are they reprimanded and told their proper- 
ties will now become schools but also they are forced to remove their cas- 
socks and add them to the pile of useless objects to be burned — a contrast, 
notes the strike leader, to how priests in the past burned people. Then, when 
all such objects have been collected and deposited in the plaza, the mound 
of refuse is set alight. The pyre burns for hours. The ashes are then gathered 
and sent to the countryside as fertilizer for the newly reorganized agricultural 
enterprises (Capetillo 1910:17-18). Thus, the flames of revolution burn the 
old items to ashes, which now will help give birth to a new era. 

The previously discussed topics of antimilitarism and strikes merge with 
revolutionary violence in the second half of Del Valle’s Juan sin pan entitled 
“Revolucion.” Workers in the Cercado barrio of an unnamed city lead a gen- 
eral strike to protest their country’s new war effort and militarist mobili- 
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zations. As the strike ensues, workers struggle to shut down all aspects of 
the city. As a tram passes a group of strikers, they pummel it with stones. 
Then, a radical leaps atop the tram to speak: “Compafieros, nothing of value 
comes from protest without violence. It’s not enough to cross your arms, 
taking a pacifist posture. It’s necessary to work energetically and decisively, 
opposing force with force in order to demonstrate to the government and the 
bourgeoisie that the workers are not willing to continue being playthings for 
their ambitions.” As the cavalry charges, one striking worker unsheathes a 
pistol and kills a soldier, exclaiming “One!” and then kills another (Del Valle 
1926:82-83). Upon talking with his associates following the tram conflict, 
the title character Juan speaks approvingly: “For me it was good” (Del Valle 
1926:101). 

The romantic portrayal of revolutionary violence continues as the rebel- 
lious multitudes break out of their barrio and spread throughout the city, not 
only burning the houses of the rich or churches and convents but also attack- 
ing government buildings and burning the port where the rich make their 
wealth off the backs of workers in the export economy (Del Valle 1926:121). 
The uprising is short-lived, though. One by one, the rebels’ barricades are 
conquered by military forces sweeping through the city. At one of the last 
barricades, Juan and his comrades hopelessly await the cavalry assault that 
will kill them all (Del Valle 1926:170-76). 

The desire to initiate revolutionary change in society and thus cleanse the 
world of an unjust past often brought anarchists and their sympathizers into 
contact with the forces of state repression — spies, police, and soldiers in par- 
ticular. The cavalry charges against radicals in Juan sin pan are illustrative. 
But some Caribbean writers portrayed an imagined unity between radicals 
and those who enforced the state’s rule. The Puerto Rican Ramon Romero 
Rosa’s (aka R. del Romeral) La emancipacion del obrero: Drama alegorico 
en un acto (1903) and Cuban Antonio Penichet’s E/ soldado Rafael: Paginas 
de la vida real (1919) portray such alliances between rebels and enforcers of 
the state to bring about revolutionary change. 

Romero Rosa’s call for a revolutionary change in society without resort- 
ing to violence rested on his idealized view that workers and those sent to 
repress them would need to unite to avoid violence. The play focuses on 
Juan (symbolizing the workers’ cause), Pedro (representing workers who 
live in ignorant servitude to the bourgeoisie), and an extranjero (representing 
the arrival of working-class ideals to Puerto Rico). While much of the play 
focuses on Juan attempting to spread the extranjero’s ideals so that his fel- 
low workers will transform themselves, a less-noted transformation occurs 
with the police. While the police in Scene Two attack Pedro for spreading his 
“pernicious teaching” and the extranjero in Scene Three for stirring things 
up on the island, by the seventh and final scene the police are having second 
thoughts about the repression they levy. As two policemen go to arrest the 
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extranjero, he exhorts them to consider their actions: “Stop and listen!,” he 
calls in the familiar vosotros voice. “You, who come from the same working 
people, are also workers dressed in uniforms; you are instruments of oppres- 
sion that the stupid bourgeoisie values for destroying our freedoms ... Come, 
then, with us so that as the workers who you truly are you can serve your 
true cause!” Upon quick reflection, one officer says, “What you say is true! 
... I’ve never taken a rich man to prison! All have been poor ... I now know 
that I’ve served a bad cause! I surrender to your eloquence and I know now 
that this [holding up his pistol] no longer belongs to me.” He throws the gun 
to the ground, and his colleague does the same, deciding to join forces with 
the workers (Del Romeral 1903:30-31). 

The Bolshevik Revolution of 1917 would have a similar impact on some 
Cuban anarchists. Anarchists had long been persecuted by Cuban police, 
rural guards, and the military. Whether it was the suppression of meetings, 
murder of activists, or rounding up of anarchists who were deported as “‘per- 
nicious foreigners,” relations between workers and the military were rarely 
positive on the island. However, the example of workers and soldiers align- 
ing in Russia at the end of World War I enriched the political imagination of 
Antonio Penichet in Cuba. His short sixteen-page, pamphlet-size story E/ 
soldado Rafael created tremendous turmoil in elite circles — so much so, that 
the government went to great efforts to suppress its distribution (Primelles 
1957:112). 

Set in Cuba, Rafael is a rural laborer, sent to work early in life with his two 
brothers — all orphans. Poor conditions prompt the workers to quit and find 
work on a better paying estate. In response, the landowner calls for the rural 
guard to interfere and forcibly return the workers to his estate. However, to 
the surprise of Rafael and his cohorts, the head of the guard refuses, declar- 
ing that the guard would “not commit injustices. These workers are honor- 
able men who declare a right that cannot be denied ... | am not inclined to be 
an instrument for either you or the other estate owners” (Penichet 1919a:5). 
Though initially surprised at the guard’s actions, Rafael realizes that those 
who are guardsmen were former workers just as he was — “workers who, 
when they stopped being soldiers, will return to their former jobs and again 
become workers.” Besides, he notes, workers should understand that soldiers 
make no real money either (Penichet 1919a:7). As he grows older, Rafael too 
leaves agriculture and becomes a soldier. But when a new workers’ strike 
ensues and his unit is summoned to crush it, Rafael remembers that earlier 
episode and knows that the workers have gone on strike merely to survive. 
When workers storm warehouses, ports, and docks to acquire food, Rafael’s 
unit is sent to suppress the rioters. His unit is the first to encounter workers 
carrying away cans of condensed milk. Rafael’s captain orders the soldiers 
to disperse the workers, but Rafael says “no” and the rest of the soldiers 
support his refusal. Rafael then leads his fellow soldiers to join the ranks 
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of the workers. The unity between the oppressed and the former agents of 
state repression leads to the dawn of a “better society, based not on the law 
of force but situated on principles of equality and justice ... Workers and 
soldiers, embrace one another” (Penichet 1919a:16). 


Historical Revolutionary Violence in Caribbean Anarchist Fiction 

While Caribbean anarchist writers could posit romantic notions of revolu- 
tionary change with bonfires or worker-repressor alliances, and while some- 
times these could be based on real historical events such as the Bolshevik 
Revolution, some writers used historical Latin American examples of revo- 
lution in their calls for revolutionary action. As noted earlier, unlike most 
anarchists in Europe or elsewhere in Latin America, Caribbean anarchists 
had direct exposure to revolutionary conflict, in particular Cuba’s War for 
Independence and the Mexican Revolution. Both conflicts were important 
to Caribbean anarchists in the early twentieth century, though more so for 
the better developed movement in Cuba. After all, many Cuban anarchists 
had fought in that island’s independence struggles and a later generation of 
anarchists continued to reference the war as a fight for liberation whose goals 
had been subverted by an elite eager for personal gain. Meanwhile, anar- 
chists in Havana kept close tabs on the anarchist dimensions of the Mexican 
Revolution, including raising money for the cause, maintaining contact with 
Mexican anarchists such as the Flores Magon brothers in the United States, 
and publishing the correspondence of Mexican anarchists during the revolu- 
tion (Shaffer forthcoming). Both Del Valle and Penichet incorporated these 
real struggles into their literary works in praise of violent revolutionary 
struggle to liberate society from oppression. 

In the years immediately following Cuba’s independence from Spain as 
well as during the late 1910s and 1920s when the Cuban anarchist move- 
ment surged to new levels of success and activism, Del Valle and Penichet 
used the image of independence struggles in Cuba to promote the anarchist 
cause. While revolutionary violence was never a central component in these 
works, it nevertheless was celebrated as part of a struggle to liberate an island 
from despotic tyranny, though at great costs. In 1907 Del Valle published his 
collection Por el camino that included the short story “Amor de padre.” In 
“Amor,” Carlos is a captain in Cuba’s independence forces and argues with 
his father who is a colonel in the Spanish army. When the father accuses his 
son of a treason that borders on patricide, Carlos flies into a rage. “If I strug- 
gle against Spain, it is not because I hate her, but because I love freedom for 
the place where I was born ... I fight for Cuba’s freedom just as I would fight 
for the freedom of any oppressed people” (Del Valle 1907:111). Published 
less than a decade after independence as the island’s postindependence anar- 
chist movement began to develop with islandwide propaganda tours, efforts 
to develop anarchist schools, and the establishment of a weekly press, the 
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story from the island’s best-known anarchist urged readers to remember why 
so many picked up arms to fight for liberty. All around them in 1907, Cuba’s 
elites were siphoning off the icons of independence such as the image of José 
Marti and the war itself for their own political uses while the United States 
militarily occupied the island and would do so until 1909. 

As Cuban anarchism blossomed again in the late 1910s and 1920s, Del 
Valle and Penichet incorporated the spirit of revolutionary violence and 
Cuba’s independence struggles into their anarchist message. In La vida de un 
pernicioso and jAlma Rebelde!, Penichet depicted the war in different ways. 
On the one hand, as in ;A/ma Rebelde!, he portrayed the war as little more 
than a struggle between nationalists (Cuban and Spanish). The violence of 
war unleashes new waves of violence against workers by the independent 
Cuban government. Yet, Penichet portrays the war and the violence associ- 
ated with it in much nobler terms in La vida de un pernicioso. In this novel, 
the main character Joaquin arrives in Cuba as a Spanish soldier to put down 
the insurrection, but then deserts the Spanish side. He eventually joins the 
rebels, “believing their rebellion was quite just.” The portrayal of a future 
anarchist (Joaquin) as a former independence warrior who becomes disil- 
lusioned with the state of Cuban affairs by the late 1910s fed into a popu- 
lar late 1910s-early 1920s anarchist narrative. As the movement in Havana 
grew and came to dominate Cuba’s labor federations, anarchists increasingly 
attacked Cuba’s elite for selling out the island to U.S. military efforts in World 
War I as well as U.S. economic interests. Thus, the spirit of revolutionary 
violence from the independence war fed into the growing anarchist desire to 
model themselves after the Bolshevik Revolution’s link between soldiers and 
workers while fighting the growing “feudalization” of the island (Penichet 
1919b:27). 

While anarchist writers could look to Cuba’s War for Independence for 
inspiration, they could also refer to strong anarchist involvement in the 
Mexican Revolution. By the time a formal declaration of revolution came 
from Mexican independence leader Francisco Madero in 1910, Mexican 
anarchists led by Ricardo Flores Magon based in exile in the United States 
had been leading campaigns against the dictatorship of Porfirio Diaz for half 
a decade. After revolutionaries launched a full-scale revolt in 1910, Cuban 
anarchists organized fundraising campaigns to support the revolution. Men 
and women in Cuba, the Caribbean, and beyond regularly sent money to 
the weekly Havana anarchist newspaper ;Zierra! There, it was collected and 
forwarded to anarchists in Mexico as well as to the Flores Magons in Los 
Angeles. In addition, by 1913, a leading anarchist teacher in Havana (J.F. 
Moncaleano) relocated to Mexico to help found anarchist organizations in 
Mexico City. He was soon deported and eventually went to Los Angeles 
to work with the Mexican anarchists there. Thus, from 1910 to 1913, the 
Mexican Revolution played prominently in Cuban anarchist press cover- 
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age which included publishing regular news items on the glories of violent 
struggle waged by Mexican anarchists during the revolution. !6 

The legacy of this interaction revolving around violent revolutionary 
struggle emerged in the 1920s in Del Valle’s short novel De maestro a guer- 
rillero. By the early 1920s, the violent, internecine warfare of the Mexican 
Revolution had settled into an attempt to build a revolutionary society — despite 
occasional flareups such as the Cristero Movement of Catholics who resisted 
the revolution’s secularization efforts later that decade. Del Valle, who always 
saw his works as a form of anarchist education, penned a romantic tale of rev- 
olutionary action by drawing on the early years of the Mexican Revolution. 
In 1911, anarchists based in the southwest of the United States invaded Baja 
California, Mexico, attempting to create anarchist agricultural communities 
there.!7 The Mexican government of Francisco Madero used force against 
these revolutionaries. By the end of 1911, the anarchists had been forced back 
to the United States but Madero would soon be betrayed and overthrown by 
one of his officers, General Victoriano Huerta, in early 1913. 

This was the context for Del Valle’s ode to anarchist revolutionary vio- 
lence and radical land reform in De maestro a guerrillero. Sancho Canales is 
a teacher sent to a small Indian community in Baja California by the Madero 
government. Not only does he teach people how to read and write but also 
he instructs on hygiene, the history and cruelty of the Spanish conquest, and 
how struggles for political independence had little to no impact on improv- 
ing Indians’ lives. Sancho falls in love with a twenty-year-old girl who must 
fight off the advances of the son of Don Romero, a large landowner. Upon 
Huerta’s overthrow of Madero, Don Romero is inspired to destroy Madero’s 
local achievements and closes the public school. Soon afterward, the girl is 
kidnapped and raped by Don Romero’s son and his friends. When Sancho 
bursts in on the rapists, they flee, but not before shooting the girl to death. 
The outrage triggers a violent response in Sancho. “Now is not the time 
for teaching, but for fighting.” He takes to the hills and leads a guerrilla 
war against the landowners, going from being a simple teacher to a guer- 
rilla fighter. Inspired by land redistribution efforts in southern Mexico by 
Emiliano Zapata, Sancho begins to redistribute the lands he “liberates” from 


16. Such publication on the exploits of anarchist violence began to appear in the 
Cuban anarchist press in early 1911, shortly after a leading U.S.-based Mexican anar- 
chist (Praxedis G. Guerrero) was killed in a raid into Mexico. See, for instance, /Tierra!, 
February 18, 1911, p. 1 and regular front-page coverage and reprints of letters from 
leading Mexican anarchists in the year to follow focusing on key events, including violent 
efforts to take over and forge anarchist communities in Baja California in 1911. 

17. To understand more of this episode within the contexts of both the Mexican 
Revolution and the anarchist movement along the U.S.-Mexican border, see Hernandez 
Padilla 1988 and Poole 1977. 
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landowners. Don Romero’s lands, too, are liberated and redistributed while 
his house is turned into a school and recreation center. But still Sancho is not 
satisfied. In the end, he proclaims that for the Indian masses to truly benefit, 
there must be complete communalization of lands, and thus he continues his 
violent campaign to achieve that goal (Del Valle n.d. b:25). 

Globally, anarchist involvement in violent revolutionary struggle has 
been limited by the few cases whereby violent revolutions emerged in coun- 
tries that likewise had significant anarchist movements. While anarchists 
were involved in revolutionary struggles in Russia and China, for instance, 
anarchists in the geographical heart of the movement, namely the Atlantic 
World, had few such opportunities. Two of those opportunities occurred dur- 
ing Cuba’s War for Independence from 1895-98 and the Mexican Revolution 
in the first two decades of the twentieth century. Both times, anarchists in 
the Caribbean participated personally in these struggles. Years later, fiction 
writers incorporated these struggles into their stories, frequently celebrating 
the people who took up arms to achieve social justice just as their allies (and 
sometimes friends) during the actual campaigns. 


CONCLUSION 


Caribbean anarchists faced most of the same issues as their comrades scattered 
throughout the Americas, Europe, and beyond at the turn of the twentieth cen- 
tury. While recruiting followers, educating workers and children in the ways 
of freedom, improving the health and well-being of comrades, and challeng- 
ing the elites who ran their societies, these men and women regularly suffered 
violent repression. Fearing jailing or deportation, abuse, or even execution, 
anarchists in Cuba and Puerto Rico struggled to be heard and they agitated for 
revolutionary change under the apparatus of state-church-capital repression. 
Partly out of response to these events and partly guided by their larger 
goals of educating followers to be prepared for the dreamed-for social revo- 
lution, some anarchists took to the pen and page to write about violence. In 
Spain — the ideological and sometimes practical training ground for many 
anarchists in Cuba and Puerto Rico — anarchist violence had long been justi- 
fied as a legitimate response to the structural violence of state repression. 
Violence against a state that used force to maintain control seemed a ratio- 
nal means to liberate society (Bernecker 1982:106). While a few Caribbean 
anarchists did partake in violent struggle — such as fighting in Cuba’s War 
for Independence or the Mexican Revolution — and they were not beyond 
using bombs for sabotage or assassination attempts, leading anarchists in the 
islands were more likely to use the weapon of literary violence to educate and 
motivate their readers. To this end, Adrian del Valle, Antonio Penichet, Luisa 
Capetillo, and others in Cuba and Puerto Rico criticized state-sanctioned 
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violence while often celebrating labor and revolutionary violence in their 
plays, poems, short stories, and novels. 

While it was one thing to create these anarchist visions for educating and 
motivating readers, a healthy skepticism is in order as to how widely read these 
works were. No publication run figures seem to have survived the passage of 
time, so it is impossible to know how many copies of any particular novella, 
play, poetry collection, or novel were in circulation at a given point in history. 

One can nevertheless note that literacy rates in both Cuba and Puerto 
Rico at this time were sufficiently high so that a potential pool of readers 
existed. Censuses in Cuba from 1899, 1907, and 1919 reflect this. The ability 
to read rose from 36 percent of the population over ten years of age in 1899, 
to 56.6 percent in 1907 and 61 percent in 1919. Men and women benefited 
almost equally from the increased ability to read. In 1907, 58.3 percent of 
males and 54.6 percent of females could read, rising to 62.1 percent and 61 
percent respectively in 1919. In addition, literacy was highest in the cities, 
especially Havana, where anarchists primarily published, agitated, and per- 
formed. There, literacy for all groups — men and women, black and white, 
native and foreign born — rose from 83.9 percent of Havana’s population in 
1907 to 86 percent in 1919.8 

Meanwhile, in Puerto Rico, swift advances in literacy rates meant that 
ever-growing numbers of people were able to read. In 1899, years of Spanish 
neglect resulted in only 16.6 percent of the population having the ability to 
read, though these numbers were significantly higher in the largest cities: 
Mayagtiez 55.5 percent; Ponce 46.2 percent; and San Juan 51.8 percent.!9 
The creation of public education on the island after the United States took 
control increased literacy rates; however, because of different methods used 
by the U.S. Census Bureau — which included Puerto Rico in its U.S. cen- 
suses beginning in 1910 — direct comparisons of figures are inexact. That 
is because the bureau measured the level of “illiteracy,” which it defined as 
“any person 10 years of age or older who is unable to write, regardless of 
ability to read.”2° Nevertheless, it is reasonable to assume that if one could 
write, then one could read. As a result, the census found that illiteracy rates 
from 1899 to 1910 fell from 79.6 percent to 66.5 percent. Men were less 
illiterate than women in 1910 (62.3 percent and 70.7 percent respectively). 
Urban areas, as one would expect, also had lower illiteracy levels than rural 
areas (39.7 percent to 74.2 percent respectively).?! 

Thus, while it is obvious that not every man, woman, and child could read, 
there was sufficient literacy to read and understand these rather simplistically 


18. Censuses Cuba 1899, 1907, and 1919. 
19. Puerto Rico Census 1899. 

20. United States Census 1910. 

21. United States Census 1910. 
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written expressions of anarchism. In addition, one did not need to be able to 
read to see plays staged at meetings or to hear poetry recited at fundraisers. 
Finally, because the tobacco trades were central locations of employment for 
Caribbean anarchists and sympathizers, and because anarchists at times were 
lectores — like Luisa Capetillo—we can surmise that some of this fiction (though 
we do not know which fiction exactly) was read by the readers to tobacco leaf 
selectors, de-stemmers, and cigar rollers. Consequently, there is every reason 
to believe that anarchist fiction could have been widely disseminated. 

One-hundred-year-old Caribbean anarchist fiction is not easy to acquire. 
Most surviving copies are preserved in institutes and libraries in Europe, 
Cuba, and Puerto Rico. Thus, these stories — like much primary source his- 
torical documentation — are out of most people’s reach. But they are valuable 
historically and can be insightful for the present. Historically, the literary 
creations of social movements show us sides of these movements that com- 
muniqués, demonstrations, and slogans cannot. They highlight how key fig- 
ures within these movements envisioned their past and present, while offer- 
ing visions of what their idealized future could bring. By focusing on how 
anarchist social movements portrayed labor and revolutionary violence in 
fiction, we even get a taste for what they may have secretly approved of but 
could not express in a public meeting or publish as a radical insert in one of 
their newspapers without facing repression. 

Beyond that, we can look at the cultural productions of past movements 
as guides to study the messages of today’s social movements. Whether these 
are anarchist movements around the world or more localized Caribbean 
movements for social change, their literary creations provide a vision for 
how social movements understand reality, their roles as agents of change, 
and their vision for the future. In years to come, such productions will be 
valued historical documents of these movements seeking local change and 
attempting to thwart the modern forces of globalization in the same way that 
we can now utilize the literary creations of Caribbean anarchists who fought 
against those same global and local elites from a century ago. 

In the end, early-twentieth-century anarchists were not necessarily paci- 
fists in the sense that all violence was bad and even to be avoided. All seemed 
to agree that peaceful, evolutionary change toward an anarchist “new dawn” 
would be best, but all also acknowledged the past necessity (and future need?) 
for the popular classes in these societies to resort to violence for liberation. 
In a sense, their writings tended to reflect the position on violence laid forth 
decades later by the Guyanese historian Walter Rodney who reminded those 
who opposed all violence that there is a difference between the “violence of 
oppression” and the “violence of liberation,” and that one cannot measure 
the two by the same yardstick. This was the operating code of Caribbean 
anarchist fiction writers and activists decades earlier as well. 
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